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In December 1979, a play called BENT, written by American playwright Martin 
Sherman, opened to critical acclaim on Broadway. It was the first time that the Nazi 
persecution of homosexuals had been dramatized for the stage. This production, which I 
saw and which moved me greatly, featured a then relatively unknown actor by the name 
of Richard Gere. The play is set in the early years of the Nazi regime, and it tells the 
story of a young German gay man named Max, who refuses to accept his homosexuality, 
but who, after exchanging his pink triangle for a yellow Star of David, is arrested as a 
Jew and deported to one of the camps, where he meets and falls in love with a fellow 
pink-triangle prisoner, Horst. They are not allowed to touch, but still manage to make 
love simply by communicating through words and images. They both eventually die in a 
deadly and sadistic game of fetch-the-cap-on-the-barbed-wire, during which Max, now 
aware, willingly exchanges his false identity for his true one as a gay man. 

Before being arrested, Max and his then lover, Rudy, a dancer, had been on the 
run from the Gestapo, who were after them because of some tenuous links with the inner 
circle of the recently assassinated homosexual Nazi leader Ernst Réhm. In act I, scene 3 
of the play, Max, who comes from a wealthy family which has rejected him, meets his 
closeted homosexual uncle, Freddie, in a park in Cologne to pick up forged papers and 


tickets allowing him and Rudy to escape to Amsterdam. But Freddie has only one set of 


papers, and Max refuses it. This is part of their exchange: 


“FREDDIE: It wasn’t easy getting new papers for you. (...) Ihave to be careful. 
They’ ve passed a law you know. We’re not aibwied to be fluffs anymore. We’re not 
even allowed to kiss or embrace. Or fantasize. They can arrest you for having fluff 
thoughts. 

MAX, laughing: Oh, Uncle Freddie. 

FREDDIE: It’s not funny. 

MAX: It is. 

FREDDIE: The family takes care of me. But you. Throwing it in everyone’s 
face. No wonder they don’t want anything to do with you. Why couldn’t you have been 
quiet about it? Settled down, gotten married, paid for a few boys on the side. No one 
would have known. Ach. Take this ticket. 

MAX: I can’t. Stop giving it to me. (...) 

FREDDEE: What is it? Do you love him? 

MAX: Who? 

FREDDIE: The dancer. 

MAX: Jesus! 

FREDDIE: Do you? 

MAX: Don’t be stupid. What’s love? (...) I’m a grown-up now. I just feel 
responsible. 

FREDDIE: Fluffs can’t afford that kind of responsibility. Why are you laughing? 

MAX: That word. Fluffs. (...)” 

I want to begin by saying how exceptionally honoured and grateful I am to be 


giving a talk such as this in the context of an educational series looking at the Holocaust: 


honoured because of the privilege given me, and grateful for the recognition it offers to a 
long-neglected story. I also stand here in deep humility and respect. The Holocaust is a 
quintessentially Jewish experience. It can be none other. I do not want to crowd this 
space of painful memory with someone else’s suffering, and I do not want to drown out 
the tormented Jewish voice. I am not here to compare victims. That would be indecent. 
I am here, however, to talk about another group of victims of Nazi terror, and one that 
still remains deeply problematic for many: the homosexuals, the fluffs, those who were 
then considered bent. It is a history that resides in the shadows, a story of shame and 
loathing, a story still looking for a clear voice. And so, I will try to be that voice, at least 
in part: the voice crying out across the decades for understanding and a memory to call its 
own. I will try to name the nameless. 

A word about my title: Subversive Desire. I chose it purposely, because it touches 
on politics and also on sexuality. This was, in fact, the supposed crime that homosexuals 


were accused of by the Nazis, the reason they were considered dangerous: by opening up 


. Their erotic 


desires and choices were politically risky. I will explain further in my talk why this was 
so, but let me first say something about language. The frightening thing about what I 
have just said is that you still hear it today. When you read documents from the Nazi era 
— directives or pronouncements from the likes of Himmler, or some anonymous police 
report — dealing with homosexuality, a chill runs down your spine because the words, 
images and sentiments are still being echoed today, in our own time. The hatred and fear 


of homosexuals — what we would today label as homophobia — has been around for a 


very long time, though it has assumed different cultural forms. The Nazi version was 
more systematized and violent than some others. But we must ever be on guard. That 
was one of the lessons I learnt in preparing for this talk. The veneer of civilization can be 
amazingly thin, and some hatreds don’t really go away. They simply become something 
else — more polite, perhaps, but just as deadly. 

Let me further set the stage by talking about numbers. This is risky business, 
because I do not want to give the impression that this is a numbers game: “I have more 
victims (or less so), and my group is therefore more oppressed (or less so) than yours is.” 


Such games are obscene. But I do think we need, for reasons of historical perspective, to 


understand the magnitude of what happened. 


West, until the late-1960s! In fact, in the postwar period, many gay men were re-arrested 


under this same law by the Allied Forces. Small wonder people would not talk. Even 
today, no more than a handful of individuals in the entire world can be identified with 
certainty as homosexual victims of Nazi terror. Homosexuals long remained the one 
group not fully covered by reparation payments, precisely because they were legally 
considered “criminals” under Nazi and German law. Homophobia ran deep, regardless of 
who ran the country. 


Historians estimate the number of individuals arrested by the Nazis for crimes 


related to homosexuality, in the entire period of the Third Reich from 1933 to 1945, to be 


thousand would have been incarcerated in concentration camps. Gay men were seldom, 


though sometimes, deported to death camps. Of these, of the five to fifteen thousand, as 


Historical research into this aspect of Nazi terror being so limited to date, these are only 


approximations, and different historians use different totals. Sadly, of course, gay men 
who survived are now dying off anonymously and unrecognized due to illness and old 
age, thereby making more accurate research well nigh impossible. 

You may be surprised by the fact that, of the large number arrested, so few were 


actually sent to concentration camps. This does point to a fundamental aspect of Nazi 


policy toward homosexuals, and one that distinguishes it from policies dealing with other 


groups victimized by Nazi terror, most notably J ews: the overall goal was not one of 


. One could, 


of course, always hide one’s sexual inclination, whereas, for the Jews, religious practice 
was totally irrelevant to one’s status. The fact that you were a Jew was sufficient in and 
of itself to be condemned and put to death. 

One German scholar describes Nazi policy toward homosexuals in the following 
very succinct manner: “...the concept of extermination does not adequately describe 
Nazi practice in this domain. What we see is a rather differentiated series of punishments — 


, whose se was to di the ‘homosexual minority’ from their 
purpo 


sexual practice: that is, either to integrate them as ‘proper’ (heterosexual) men into the 


‘national community’, or to make them abstain from sex in general. The key concern 
as ‘re-education.’ That was the spirit in which the criminal law was drastically 


tightened up: re-education through deterrence. And anyone who could not be deterred 


was sent to a concentration camp: re-edu 


brought into service: re-education through psychotherapy. And even ‘predisposed’ 


homosexuals, for whom the Nazis held out no hope of improvement, could still be 


Psychology was also 


castrated.” (G. Grau, pp. 6-7). 


When I say homosexuals, I am referring specifically to men. Lesbians were not, 


in fact, covered by Paragraph 175. The Nazis had debated including them when they 
expanded the old Prussian law, but decided against it because lesbians were not perceived 
as a dangerous national threat, whereas homosexuals were. This had more to do with 
Nazi sexism and their understanding of women almost exclusively in terms of their 
procreative abilities for the fatherland, an issue that I will'touch upon later. Overly 
‘masculinized’ women did remain suspicious; but lesbians could more easily assume 
traditional wifely and maternal roles, thereby avoiding overt detection. Large numbers of 
them did. Camp records for only a handful of lesbians exist; they were probably 
imprisoned as so-called a-socials, the black triangles. Regardless, the Nazi regime of 
terror had a very strong and deleterious effect on all sexual minorities, including lesbians, 
and it led to the massive destruction of community networks and to the jeopardizing of 
significant interpersonal relationships. This is not the least of their hateful legacy. In 


, the Nazis were hoping to eliminate sexual 


difference once and for all. 


I propose to discuss homosexuals and the Nazi state under three headings: first, I 
will explore the question of what it was about male homosexuality that was so offensive 
to the Nazi ideology; second, I want to sketch out for you the general parameters of the 
various stages and strategies in the Nazi persecution of homosexuals; and third, I will talk 
briefly of the camp experience for homosexuals, since we do have a few survivor 
testimonials. 

The most explicit statement by the Nazis with respect to homosexuality dates 
from the 1928 election, when the National Socialist Party, as with all the other German 
political parties, was asked for its position on Paragraph 175. This is the unambiguous 
and definitive response provided by the Nazi leadership. It reveals fundamental Nazi 
thinking on this question, one that would remain fixed in their ensuing state policies. 

“It is not necessary that you and I live, but it is necessary that the German people 
lives. And it can live only if it has the will to struggle — for to live is to struggle. And it 
can struggle only if it remains virile (mannbar). But it is virile only if it exercises 
discipline, particularly in sexual matters. Free love is undisciplined and unbridled. That 
is why we reject it, as we reject everything that is of harm to the people. 

“Anyone who aims at male-male or female-female sex is our enemy. We reject 
everything that emasculates our people and puts it at the mercy of its enemies — for we 
know that life is struggle, and it is nonsense to think that men will one day lie fraternally 
in each other’s arms. Natural history teaches us otherwise. The stronger are right. And 
the stronger will always assert themselves against the weaker. Today we are the weaker 
ones. Let us make sure that we again become the stronger! We can do that only if we 


exercise discipline (Zucht). We therefore reject any sexual deviation (Unzucht), 


particularly between man and man, because it robs us of the last possibility of freeing our 
people from the slave-chains in which it is now forced to toil.” (G. Grau, p. 25). 

The Nazi state was a masculine state, and the Nazis considered men-loving-men 
effeminate, and women-loving-women masculine. This reversed the natural order of 
things. It was a sign of weakness, a lack of virility, and therefore posed a direct threat to 
the supremacy and strength of the German people. Notice the language. Words such as 
struggle, discipline, emasculate and strength predominate in the text. Might equals right. 
There are the weak, the effeminate — of which homosexuality is at once a sign and a 
symptom — and there are the strong, those who are entitled to dominate the weak. The 
weak, those unable to discipline themselves, are the enemy. And since it was readily 
assumed that homosexuals were promiscuous and sexually undisciplined by nature, they 


naturally became the enemy. Homosexuality is therefore understood, in its very essence, 


as a subversive desire, a ¢ 


One should note the 


interesting allusion to men lying fraternally in each other’s arms, even though the text 

labels it as “nonsense”. It is an unusually negative reference, all the more so when one 

considers the strong homoerotic quality of so much Nazi rhetoric and imagery. 
Consider also the following excerpts from a speech given in 1937 by Heinrich 

Himmler, head of the German secret police and architect — as with so much else — of the 

Nazi state policy toward homosexuals: 

“Assuming one to two million homosexuals, the result is that roughly 7-8% of 


men in Germany are homosexual. If that is how things remain, our nation will fall to 


pieces because of that plague. A nation will not for long bear such a destruction of its 
sexual economy and equilibrium. (...) 

“We must be clear that if we continue to have this vice in Germany without being 
able to combat it, then it is all up with Germany and the Germanic world. Unfortunately 
it is not as easy for us as it was for our forebears. In their time there were a few isolated 
cases of an abnormal kind. The homosexual, whom they called a uranist, was lowered 
into the marshes. Professors who find such corpses today in the marshes are obviously 
not aware that in ninety per cent of cases they are dealing with a homosexual who was 
lowered down with his clothes and all. This was not a punishment but simply the 
snuffing out of an abnormal life. It had to be removed, much as we pull up nettles, put 
them in a heap and set fire to them.” (G. Grau, pp. 91 & 97). Himmler’s reference to gay 
corpses being buried in marshlands is silly and untrue, reflective more of a certain Nazi 
penchant for the esoteric and the bizarre. They liked to tell professors and other so-called 
intellectual types how to think and what to believe. What is most revealing about these 
passages is the use of the oft-repeated concepts of plague, contagion, abnormality and 
vice, and the need to deal with homosexuals as you would any other weed in your garden, 
essentially by uprooting and burning them, otherwise they will spread unchecked. As we 
know all too well, this language is a staple of Nazi rhetoric, used in reference to several 


other groups deemed undesirable and therefore expendable, most notably Jews. In fact, 


The Nazis shared in a very common 19" and 20" century medical understanding 


of homosexuality: that it was a medical disorder, that it was contagious, and that it could 
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therefore be cured. A variant today might be that homosexuality is a lifestyle choice. 
This helps explain their overall policy, which, as I mentioned earlier, was not one of 


extermination (despite Himmler’s colourful use of metaphors), but rather one of re- 


education or re-socialization. Let me give you just 


cot mai 
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Why, you may ask, would the Nazis even bother to re-educate gays, considering 


how they felt about any form of sexual deviancy? The fact remained that, even though 
homosexual men may have been considered queer or effeminate or what have you, they 
were still men, and therein lay the one crucial difference. As German male citizens, they 
had a clear political and moral responsibility to use their semen to help create other 
German citizens. Otherwise, they were considered to lead useless and wasted lives not in 
support of the National Socialist ideal of absolute service and dedication to the 
fatherland. By freely expending their life-generating capacity outside of the model vessel 


of submissive and willing Aryan females, they were subverting state policy. They were 


traitors, further weakening the birth-rate, and threatening the preparedness of Germany's 


. For the Nazis, homosexuality had a 


political and a military impact. 


Nazi thinking is best and most clearly reflected in the actual name of the agency 


within the criminal branch of the SS responsible for dealing with homosexuality, known 


This is not 


simply a coincidence. In the mind of the Nazis, practicing homosexuals and those who 
either received or facilitated abortions were guilty of the same crime: preventing the birth 
of future German citizens. In the words of Josef Meisinger, head of this Reich Office in 
April 1937: “Homosexuality and abortion appear at first sight to be two quite different 
offences. But in reality they have much in common, particularly in their effects. (... ) 
Abortion is no less dangerous than homosexuality to the state. As a phenomenon of 
national life, abortion is not the aberration of just one period. Like homosexuality, it has 
accompanied the life of nations since the earliest times.” (G. Grau, pp. 110 & 115). To 
echo a tired old cliché, both have had an apparently deleterious effect on human 
civilization. 

State policy is one thing, but I do not believe that it explains everything about why 
the Nazis singled out homosexuals for persecution, or why homosexuals themselves were 
so often subject to such vicious treatment in prison or in the camps. A good measure of 
what we would today call homophobia — the irrational fear and hatred of homosexuals, 
both male and female — no doubt accounts for a large part of what happened. The Nazis 
were obsessed with groups and individuals who, for any number of reasons, were seen as 
socially or culturally less mainstream, and therefore highly dangerous to the integrity of 


the hegemonic racist state: the Jews, the mentally and physically disabled, the Roma or 
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gypsies, the Jehovah’s Witnesses, the homosexuals, among others. As a propaganda tool, 


the Nazis re-inscribed on all these groups fc 


most ofteri in ter 


ion. For the Nazis, sexual 


activity was something for the state, and it had to be channelled as such. There was also 
only one legitimate way of engaging in sexual activity, and deviant groups did not share 
in it. In times of intense nationalistic feeling, the sexuality of the ‘outsider’ or the ‘other’ 
— the Jew, the homosexual, the foreigner — is always suspect. This was perhaps reflected 
most eloquently in how the Nazis treated the great and tireless pioneer of homosexual 
rights in Germany, the physician Magnus Hirschfeld. 

Contrary to the thinking of his day, Hirschfeld, who was both a homosexual and a 
Jew, believed that homosexuality was innate, something akin to a third sex. In 1929, he 
expressed his scientific conviction in the following words: “Homosexuality is no more a 
disease than a vice; it is a constitutional variant, a middle term between the male-female 
opposition — one which must exist because nature makes no leaps but everywhere 
presents fluid transitions. In both psychological and physical respects, homosexuality 
belongs in the large domain of intersexuality.” (G. Grau, p. 23). Hirschfeld’s theory of a 
third sex is discredited today, but his refusal to view pinibeenaality as a disease or a vice, 
an idea increasingly commonplace, irritated the Nazis to no end. One of the first things 
they did when they came to power in 1933 was to destroy his prestigious, world-famous 
Sexual Science Institute. They wanted to kill Hirschfeld, but he was luckily out of the 
country on a lecture tour. He never returned to Germany, and died in exile in 1935. For 


the Nazis, Magnus Hirschfeld truly embodied everything they most despised: Jewishness, 
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homosexuality, sexual freedom, and intellectual integrity. He was an enemy of the state 
on several counts. 

What of women in ail this, and specifically of lesbian women? Much has been 
written about the National Socialist view of women and their place in society. In sum, 
one can conclude that there were two general understandings of the proper role of women 
in, and of their contribution to the good of, the greater German Reich: first and foremost, 


With very few 


exceptions, notably in the artistic sphere, there were no other acceptable female stations 
in life. Women’s primary purpose, from the patriarchal and sexist viewpoint of the Nazi 
ideologues, was therefore almost exclusively procreative, and this included lesbians. One 


of the reasons why lesbians were not covered by Paragraph 175 was precisely because the 


. Lesbianism was seen very much as a phase, a 
temporary aberration, a passing expression of intense emotional closeness between two 


otherwise “normal” women. Sooner or later, all would want to bear children. Female 


According to German sexologist and historian Ginter Grau, there were four 


general reasons why homosexuals, according to the Nazis, were considered dangerous to 
the welfare of the German Reich, and why homosexuality therefore had to be eliminated: 
first, and perhaps most important, there was the “inability (or refusal) to beget issue. 

With every homosexual, a potential producer of children was lost to the nation;” second, 


“the danger of ‘corruption’ of young people, and hence the possibility of epidemic 
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spread.” This is another variation of the old myth of homosexuals as sexual predators; 
third, “the tendency to form cliques. Every homosexual was suspected of being a 
‘potential oppositionist’ and thus regarded as an enemy of respectable society;” and 
fourth, “the endangering of ‘public morality’. Sexual relations between people of the 
same sex were supposed to impair the sense of shame, thereby undermining morality and 
encouraging the ‘decline of the social community’.” All this was inspired by the pseudo- 
scientific ideals of eugenics, the stated aim of which was to eliminate ‘inferior’ blood and 
prevent it from corrupting the purity and hereditary superiority of the Aryan individual 


and of the Aryan race. (G. Grau, pp. 3-4). Again, int 


Ginter Grau also outlines three phases in the persecution of homosexuals in the 


German Reich (ref.: p. 5). The first, which lasted from the Nazi seizure of power in 1933 

until 1935, was marked by four types of strategies: the forced suppression of groups and 4 
organizations supportive of gay rights, such as Magnus Hirschfeld’s Institute; the anti- 
homosexual propaganda campaigns following the Ernst Rohm affair of 1934; the closing 

of homosexual meeting places like bars and clubs; and changes to paragraph 175 of the 
Reich penal code. The second general phase, stretching from 1936 to the beginning of 

the war, brought: the setting up of the Reich Office for the Combating of Homosexuality 

and Abortion; as a result, a sharp and deliberate increase of the numbers of those charged 
under paragraph 175 and in their incarceration; and a second massive anti-homosexuality 
campaign following the so-called Cloister trials from 1935 to 1939. The third and final 


phase, running from the beginning of the war until the defeat of the Nazis, comprised | 
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three strategies: greater and greater physical terror and the legalization of internment in 


concentration camps; the introduction of the death penalty in severe cases of relapse; and ; 
growing pressure on homosexual men to be voluntarily castrated. As in the case of other G 
groups, most notably the Jews, one will note a progression of terror: from intimidation f 
and harassment, through legal re-definition, to forms of imprisonment, murder and ( 
extermination. 

To complete the picture, I need to explain further three elements of this history: 
Paragraph 175, the Ernst Réhm affair, and the Cloister Trials. 


5, which dated from 1871, was that section of the German criminal 


code that prohibited same-sex relations between men, or what was also known in those 
days as sodomy. There was an attempt to reform and even repeal it under the Weimar 
Republic, but the Nazi Ministry of Justice, in 1935, retained its original intent and further 
expanded its import. The category of “criminally indecent activities between men” was 
enlarged to include any act that “could be construed as homosexual.” Intent and thought 
were legally sufficient. A misplaced touch or a sideways glance could be grounds for 
accusation and eventual incarceration. This is an extreme case of using legal and judicial 
means to control even people’s thinking and innermost desires. Expanding the provisions 
of Paragraph 175 therefore provided the Nazis with the necessary legal framework and 
justification in their campaign of terror against homosexuals. Gay men who were sent to 
concentration camps were often called Paragraph 175 prisoners. 

Emst Rohm was one of the strongest supporters and allies of Adolf Hitler in the 
very earliest days of the National Socialist Party. He was head of the para-military SA, 


also known as the brown-shirts, which also included several known homosexuals. He 
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himself was an avowed homosexual. Hitler, who knew of his homosexuality, was 
supportive of Réhm, and was even known to have declared that the government had no 
right interfering in people’s sexual lives. After coming to power in 1933, however, the 
SA was seen as more and more of a parallel military power unto itself, and therefore 
counterproductive and risky to the Nazi ideal of totalitarian rule, particularly in terms of 
the central role of Himmler and the SS. On the night of June 28" 1934, also known as 
‘The Night of the Long Knives,’ the SS, with Hitler’s endorsement, struck out against the 
leadership of the SA, killing several hundred, and imprisoning Réhm, who was shot two 
days later. 

The Cloister Trials, a little studied aspect of Nazi anti-Catholic propaganda, took 
place between 1935 and 1939, starting with investigations of alleged pedophilia in certain 
schools and youth organizations run by Catholic religious orders, and culminating in two 
massive show trials in 1936 and 1937. The idea was to discredit the Catholic Church in 
the eyes of anti-Nazi German Catholics by accusing clerics of offences under Paragraph 
175. The Nazis conducted some one hundred hearings. Of a total of some 27,000 clerics 
investigated — a truly staggering number — only 234 were actually charged and sentenced. 
As with the Rohm affair, the Nazis used the Cloister Trials as a way not only of attacking 
and discrediting opponents to the regime, but also as strategic opportunities for launching 
public anti-homosexual propaganda campaigns. 

This history of Nazi anti-homosexual oppression points not only to the destruction 
of individuals, but also to that of communities. Not only were individual gay and lesbian 
lives put in jeopardy and extinguished, but an entire same-sex public culture — its art and 


its meeting places, its writings and its newspapers, its social services and its intimate and 
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communal relationships, its politics and its possibilities — was also cut short. We have all 
heard about the inter-war Weimar Republic — if only through the popular film Cabaret — 
as an incredibly dynamic and avant-garde cultural milieu. It was reputed that, during: this 
period, Berlin alone had some 100 gay and lesbian bars and meeting places! The Nazis 
certainly were intent on eradicating homosexual feeling and desire in the individual, but 
also, and perhaps more significantly, in uprooting it at the social and cultural levels. Ina 
totalitarian state, there really can be no room for the unique, the different, the original, the 
marginal. Because all of these can be sites of resistance, places of potential subversion. 
They spell danger for the regime. In destroying individual homosexual lives, the Nazis 
were, in a way, trying desperately to ensure their own collective survival. Edifices built 
on the blood and suffering of others, however, invariably — and thankfully — do come 
crashing down. 

It is the third phase of this terrible history of homophobic excess that continues to 
haunt the imaginations and consciousness of gays and lesbians even today: the camps, the 
misery of the pink triangles, the medical experiments, the so-called voluntary castrations. 
Let me therefore spend the rest of my time exploring with you some of its horrid and 
bloody borders. 

The pink triangle. I have chosen to wear one with pride tonight. It is a symbol of 
ostracism and humiliation, but re-appropriated and turned into its opposite: a way of 
denying the designs of the executioners. Not all groups adopted a similar strategy of 
remembrance. Gay men did, in large part because of the then absence of any other 
generally recognized symbol of affirmation. As you all know, the Nazis, in their ongoing 


quest for greater efficiency, and as a way of further dehumanizing their camp prisoners, 
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put in place a system of different coloured triangles indicating the so-called crime of the 
wearer: two yellow triangles forming a Star of David for Jews, a red triangle for political 
prisoners, a purple one for Jehovah’s Witnesses, and so forth. And pink — the classic 
feminine colour—for one of the lowest and most despised of these groups, the 
homosexuals, who were therefore often dismissively called the pink triangles. 

There are not many testimonials by homosexuals of their time in the Nazi camps. 
Only a few books exist, and a number of stories have been collected by the United States 
Holocaust Museum as part of its ground-breaking research and exhibition into this long 
neglected aspect of Nazi terror. We also have accounts by former camp inmates about 
the special treatment given to homosexual prisoners. The only first-person testimonial in 
print, and arguably the best known, is a book by German writer Heinz Heger recounting 
the story of an anonymous young Austrian gay man imprisoned in the Sachsenhausen and 
Flossenbiirg camps. It is entitled The Men with the Pink Triangle. In direct, vivid and 
angry prose, this strong gay man tells of the horror and degradation suffered by him and 
his fellow Paragraph 175 prisoners. He describes the coloured triangle identification 
system of the Sachsenhausen camp as follows: 

“The prisoners’ uniforms were marked with a colored cloth triangle to denote 
their offense or origin. Their prison number was sewn below the triangle: The triangle 
was about five centimeters across and placed point down, and was stitched onto the left 
breast of the jacket and coat and the outside right trouser leg. (...) The pink triangle, 
however, was about 2 or 3 centimeters larger than the others, so that we could be clearly 
recognized froma distance. Jews, homosexuals, and Gypsies, the yellow, pink, and 


brown triangles, were the prisoners who suffered most frequently and most severely from 


the tortures and blows of the SS and the Capos. They were described as the scum of 
humanity, who had no right to live on German soil and should be exterminated. Such 
were the oft-repeated words of the commandant and his SS subordinates. But the lowest 
of the low in this “scum” were we, the men with the pink triangle.” (H. Heger, pp. 31- 
32). This observation has, in fact, been repeated by other witnesses, who remark on the 
particularly savage treatment to which homosexuals were subjected. This included, along 
with complete ostracism, forms of isolation in special barracks or groups — so as to avoid 
sexual “contamination” of other prisoners, according to Nazi guards — deadly high-risk 
slave-labour squads, and being the unwilling subjects of horrid medical experiments such 
as castration which, according to some Nazi doctors, could be a cure for homosexuality. 
And there was, of course, as with so many other groups, most notably Jewish prisoners, 
daily torture, starvation, beatings and death. Jews and gays were the most expendable. 


Let me share with you some other brief stories, these from the archives of the U.S. 


Holocaust Museum (ref.: www.ushmm.org): 

Robert Oelbermann, born in Bonn, Germany, in 1896. Member of a pre-Nazi 
youth group called the Nerother Bund. When these independent groups were disbanded 
by the Nazis, he refused to join the Hitler Youth, and continued to meet in secret with the 
Bund. In 1936, he and thirteen other Bund members were imprisoned under Paragraph 
175. By 1941, Robert had been transferred to the Dachau camp where, at. age 44, he died. 
Details of his death are unknown. 

Friedrich-Paul von Groszheim, born in Luebeck, Germany in 1906. “In January 
1937, the SS arrested 230 men (...) under (...) paragraph 175 (...) and I was imprisoned 


for 10 months. (...) In 1938 I was re-arrested, humiliated, and tortured. The Nazis 
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finally released me, but only on condition that I agree to be castrated. I submitted to the 
operation. Because of the nature of my operation, I was rejected as “physically unfit” 
when I came up for military service in 1940. In 1943 I was arrested again, this time for 
being a monarchist (...). The Nazis imprisoned me as a political prisoner in an annex of 
the Neuengamme concentration camp at Luebeck.” Friedrich-Paul settled in Hamburg. 

Karl Gorath, born Bad Zwischenahn, Germany in 1912. “I was 26 when my 
jealous lover denounced me and I was arrested at my house under paragraph 175 (...). I 
was imprisoned at the Neuengamme concentration camp near Hamburg where the 
“175ers” had to wear a pink triangle. (...) Because I’d had some training as a nurse, I 
was transferred to work at the prisoner hospital at the Wittenberg subcamp. One day, a 
guard ordered me to decrease the bread ration for the patients who were Polish war 
prisoners, but I refused, telling him that it was inhuman to treat the Poles in this way. As 
punishment, I was sent to Auschwitz, and this time, rather than being marked as a 
“175er,” I wore the red triangle of a political prisoner. At Auschwitz I had a lover who 
was Polish (...).” Karl was liberated in 1945. After the war, he had difficulty because of 
his record of having been convicted under paragraph 175. 

Harry Pauly, born in Germany in 1914. “When the Nazis came to power, they 
closed the gay bars. Some homosexuals, especially those who wete Jewish, were killed 
by Nazi hooligans; my friend “Susi,” a drag queen, was stabbed to death. In 1936 I was 
arrested under the Nazi-revised paragraph 175 of the criminal code (...). I was 
imprisoned at a camp at Neusustrum, where I worked in the marshes 12 hours a day. 
After 15 months I was released. In 1943 I was turned in by two boys pressured by the 


Gestapo to denounce homosexuals. Again I was sentenced (...). Again I was released, 
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this time after only eight months because friends in the theater intervened on my behalf. 
I was then drafted into the army but wherever I went, people knew of my 175 conviction 
and called me a “dirty faggot.” I couldn’t stand it and deserted twice. Finally, as 
punishment, I was sent to a special combat unit in which almost everyone was killed. 
Somehow I managed to survive.” After the war, Harry started his own small theatre. 
These vignette stories give you a glimpse of the experiences of some German gay 
men, but they don’t really do justice to the horrors of the camp experience. How could 
one, in fact, really do justice to such a harrowing and dehumanizing thing? How can one 
truly bespeak the unspeakable? In many ways, several aspects of the camp experience 
were similar and universal for its inmates; yet, in so many other ways, each group was 
subjected to a special battery of humiliations, deprivations and assaults on human dignity. 
Each individual experience was profoundly and irreversibly unique; yet all lived in a 
country of death, attempting to negotiate and survive its monstrous rules. Historian 
Richard Plant, author of The Pink Triangle: The Nazi War against Homosexuals, argues 
that there are five basic facts which explain why such a large proportion of homosexuals 


inmates perished in the camps. (ref.: pp 179-180). 


First, “h ’ As such, they 


lacked the numbers which may have allowed them to establish forms of group support to 


confront the camp authorities. Second, ‘ 


’ Paragraph 175 prisoners, a number of whom were 


labelled as such for political reasons, represented a wide spectrum of professions, social 


class and interests. They were not a tightly bonded group. Third, “inside the camps, the 


As such, they tended to 
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favour members of their own groups in ways which made camp life easier. Prisoners not 


favoured in this way had a higher mortality rate. As well, homosexuals were notoriously 


segments of the camp system — from the SS overseers to the kapos and other inmates — 
shared in the view of homosexuals as degenerates and subhuman. As with the ideology 


of the German Reich itself, institutional homophobia was rampant and ingrained, in ways 


very similar to anti-Semitism. Fifth, “outside assistance was scant.” Relatives, partners 
and friends, at times for obvious reasons, did not want to be associated with the criminal 
“175ers.” The homosexual prisoner was thus “virtually cut off from the world outside.” 
Given these conditions, it became difficult to maintain the hope and courage needed to 
pass through the inferno that was camp life. 

Some years ago, while passing through Munich overnight, I visited Dachau. As 
you know, this.was the first concentration camp, opened in 1933, and many of the early 
opponents to the Nazi regime were incarcerated there. Among them were a large number 
of priests. Homosexuals were also sent there in significant sane I recall walking 
through the gas chambers and crematoria which had been built but apparently never used, 
and seeing the interrogation and medical experiment rooms from the outside. Traces of 
blood could still: be glimpsed on the walls. Gay men had no doubt been castrated there, 
their bodies in the throes of excruciating pain. In the exhibit hall, I saw a camp uniform 


with the pinktriangle. I or any number of men like me could have been forced to wear it. 


There, but for the grace of God. 
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For those of you who have visited Amsterdam, you may have heard about or seen 
the world’s first public monument to the gay victims of Nazism, the Homomonument. It 
is found on the ground of the square near the church where the Dutch painter Rembrandt 
was baptized. Three smaller pink granite triangles form a much larger triangle, whose 
point juts out into one of the canals. Flowers are often left here. If you did not know 
what it was, you would simply walk over it. The monument commemorates the Nazi 
persecution of gay and lesbian persons during the Second World War, but also stands as a 
sign of the persecutions endured by lesbians and gay men throughout history. On one of 
the smaller triangles is inscribed a line from the early 20" century gay Jewish Dutch poet, 
Jacob Israél De Haan, and reads: “Such an unlimited longing for friendship.” Just around 
the corner, near the church, essentially forming part of the same public square, is found 
Anne Frank’s home. I have often been struck by the symbolically charged continuity of 
these two sites: one pointing to the Jewish experience of the Holocaust and to the unique 
and powerful witness of Ann Frank; the other, underscoring the suffering of the faceless 
and nameless homosexual victims of barbaric Nazi terror. 

If you stretch your arms out standing on that square, you can link the two together 


in a common sadness and hope. You might even hear them sing and pray. Shalom. 
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